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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43. ) 

‘These are inherent proofs Sin your ‘religion, 
showing plainly that it is only a new system | 
formed by the combination < 
of others, of which the Persian is one of the | 
chief. 
that it isnot proven that such aman as Christ | 
ever did exist in our nation. ‘There is no! 
passage in any writer to prove his existence, 
except in your gospels, and I have already| 
shown that they are no proof. Another proof 
that he never did exist, is, that the 
the attributes, and the iiaimes given 
your books are known to bave been ascribed, 
hundreds of vears since, to other founders of 

religion. 
ready, that his nai 
Sy riac. 
be believed that such a man did ever exist.— 
I will tell you. Greeks and Romans as vou 
all are, you have taken advantage of the al- 
most entire destruction, and the entire scatter- 
ing of our nation, to write books in vour own 
languages, pretending to relate events which 
occurred two hundred years ago in ov 
nation. Who is to contradict bath 
memory of ancient t 
among a scattered, and 
tion? Inthe second i ate 
trines show on their fro nt 
theysprung. Whence did 
of soul, except ney a ‘ 
Moses taught no such doctrine. 

ing of, the sick, is it not &quystam whiel 
Your cross, 


have “feathed ‘{' from the heathen? 
is itnot me rely the four cardinal points of the} 


Kgyptian Sp shere?—and do you not in plain| 
fact _ merely worship the Sun, under the name 
of Christ? 

“Butnot to dwell uy pon this p 
ject, let me briefiy leok at some 
trines. In the first inne, thén, IT: 
e!l the doctrines in your: books, of any. actual | 
utility to markind, you have draw n frem the 
hooks of the law and the P bophets, the wisdom | 
of the Son of Sirach, and d 
ings of the Heathen philosophers. 
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heen taught by the ¢ ira 
plainly by a phi! at of Greece, and yet 
you think that nething but inspiration couid| 


In the first place, itis a notorious fact, | 
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ie idea} 
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teach . such a doctrin ne. Laying aside those 
which you have borrowed, you have only ad- 


ded a few which are impossible to be perform- 
}ed, and if performed, would injure instead of 
‘benefiting society. 


and spiritualizing | 


character, ] 
in| doctrine 
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I say plainly, there is not one 
|in your boo! Ks, except the 


axioms and say-| 
Your {4- 1 
slis the work of God, why is it not 


“Itisa well received rule, that if any man 
| detect a thief, and instead of bringing him to 
justice, wink at the crime and let the robber 
go, then that man is as culpable as the thief, 
-and equally amenable to the laws. But what 
do your books say? “Ifa man steal thy coat, 
give him thy cloak also.” What more per- 


fect way of ruining all law and morality could 


‘be found than this? Again, “take no heed for 
the morrow.” You were first a set of itiner- 
ant vagabonds, living only by charity: this 
, therefore, answered very well, and 
was, probably, particularly revealed for your 
| benefit. It could not have been revealed for 


Another pros of'in, as I have said < ale) the world, for the whole universal world could 
Jewish or | not act up to it, without starving. 
You will ask me, how it ever could| that vou are already amassing wealth and 


But I find 


gaining power, and if your religion should be 
sufficiently longlived, you will probably begin 
again to levy tithes. Whatman acts agreeably 
to the doctrine, that if a man strikes you on 
You w 1 Say, that we are not to take rs 
doctrines in their full, literal sense, but only so 
as consistent with reason. Why so?—lIf 
y were not meant literally, why were they 
given? Soften them down as you do, in prac- 
tice, and they have been taught a hundred 
times before. ‘Their only: merit or originality 
consists in their extravagance and singu- 
larity, and the impossibility of their perform- 
ae . 
rhere is another thing with regard to your 
aaa, which I shall mention. ‘They are 
cont radictory. Christ taught that there was 
a he Paul teaches universal salvation.— 
Jolin, i in one place taught the Trinity, and in 
ce contradicted it; and there is not, 
single doctrine 
axiom of the exis- 
tence of a Gad, that has not been disputed up- 
om. You are already divided into a dozen 
sects, and may perhaps after a time, number 
ten times asmany. Had God intended to set 
all the world to quarrelling, | he could not have 
inven ted a bx zit T be 0k for that purpo If it 
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nner my yen a ae 
‘You have offered me these books. I have’ who wrote it? Reader, remember, and it isa 
examined them, and the result has been, that; momentous truth, the paraélel is exact. We 
I have found a mass of contradictory stories— | are told, and with an air of triumph, that the 
of unfair deductions—of perverted prophecies ; writers of the gospels could not have imposed 
—of old doctrines combined—and names! on the Jews. But when Jerusalem had been 
drawn from the heathen and applied to our destroyed—whien the people had been ecatter- 
Messiah. I have found all this to be support- | ed every where, how were they to know any 
ed by no evidence. I find that the African | thing about facts which occurred two hundred 
Bishops have other gospels which are support- | years before, and which were told in a lan- 
ed bythe self-same evidence, in kind, by | guage that they could not read? I say now 
which you support yours. I find that you all | again, that to prove, if it could be done, that 
profess to lie and prevaricate whenever it is, the evangelists, as they are called, wrote the 
for the interest of your religion—and so I pre-| books which bear their names, proves nothing. 
fer to return you your scripture, and to re-| The books, therefore, must either be supported 
main constant to my own religion, which has by extraneous testimony, or they must fail.-- 
at least thisone merit, it can be understood.” | ‘The whole amount of extraneous testimony is, 
Thus might a Jew have said, and it seems a letter from the proconsul of Judea—a_pas- 
to me that his arguments would be incontrover- sage in Josephus, and a passage in Tacitus. 
tible. How could we, ourselves, manage to con-; The two first have been proved to be forge- 
vince him? Would we refer to Eusebius, Jer-| ries—the latter only proves, that there was a 
ome & their host of compecrs, to prove that the sect called christians. The internal evidence, 
books were written by the men whose names we have shown to be against the books. 
they bear? Allowing that this were ever so But I deny that there isany proof of the au- 
plainly proven, it would be nothing to the pur- thorship of the books being correctly ascribed 
pose. ‘To prove who the authors of the books | to the men whose names they bear. This 
were, does not prove the truth of the books: fact rests upon bad testimony—-on the evidence 
themselves. The authors have no character, of men who not only believed in false and fab- 
except from the books—and instead of the) ulous stories, and doctrines now exploded, 
authors supporting the character of the books, | but who made a profession and a defence of 
the books must support the character of the | open falsehood. For proof of this, I refer to 
authors. Noman disputes the fact, that the Kneeland’s Review of Evidences. 
man who pretends to have written, or transla- | It is also a proven fact, that at the time 
ted the Book of Mormon, did write it; but I) when Jerome received and defended the four 
ask the question, and it settles, as I view it, the present gospels, other churches acknowledged 
whole matter; because he wrote the book, does, as true, gospels which are now only consider- 
it prove the book true? Let us put a case. ed as forgeries. ‘This fact speaks volumes. 
Suppose that we were now in the same condi- It proves that we have just the same proof 
tion withthe Hindoos.—That we were divided , of the truth of the rejected gospels, as we have 
into castes, and that only one twelfth of us| of those which we receive as canonical. The 
were allowed to know any thing, except by in-| opinion of Jerome, were he even a credible 
struction from that one twelfth.—Suppose that writer—or the opinion of Eusebius, that the 
of that one twelfth, about one twentieth could book of Matthew was inspired, is just as good 
read and write.—Suppose that the art of prin-| and no better than the opinion of an African 
ting had not been unveiled, and that in all our; Bishop, that the forged and rejected gospels 
nation there was only one book known. Sup-! were inspired. Of this part of the subject I 
pose that ofa sudden, a mighty nation should dispose at once, by referring the reader to 
come among us—overwhelm our cities in the! Kneeland. 
living tide of war, and blot our name out from| One great reason offered for believing in 
the book of nations. Suppose that the few these books and this religion, is, that it was 
who remained, should be carried captive over; impossible for such a religion to have gained 
Europe and Asia—scattered over the univer-| followers and to have increased as it has, un- 
sal world; and suppose that after the lapse of lessit was truly inspired. Now it is plain, 
two hundred years—when we had become aj thatthe spreading of this religion did not arise 
by-word—when our descendants had forgot-| from the evidence which it offered; because, 
ten their own language, the book of Mormon’ according to the books themselves, its direct 
should appear, written in a language not our and conclusive evidence was laid before the 


} 


own, and detailing the adventures and doctrines Jews, and failed to canvince them. At Christ’s 
of one who bore a name which none of our na-! death, the direct evidence ceased. After that, 
tion or people ever bear. Would it be any the world judged the disciples by the rules of 
proof that this book was érue, because we knew evidence—before the miracles were palpable. 
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In the second place, it could not have been j had religion in this? None, except that her chil- 
because the books or the doctrines were plain | dren tried to hide the light from the world, 
and simple—for so soon as men began to be-/| and to hoard it up, and to appropriate to them- 
lieve the books, they began to dispute about — all ae and ag Did they 
their meaning. 1elp the world to recover the lost wonders of 
The increase and spreading of the Christian | Grecian and Roman learning and genius? No, 
religion, is very naturally accounted for. It) but over the works of Poets and Philosophers, 
gained the poor and ignorant of all nations by| they scrawled their homilies, burthened with 
exalting them above the rich and wise, and by | folly and stupidity. Multitudes of works have 
the rule of making all property a common | thus been lost forever to the world. Did they 
stock—by abolishing the system of pay to the) recover for us the arts of Statuary and Paint- 
es ong of 1, Menges — 80 a ae omg Ran a — ae | 
eaviiy on the worid,. le people of Asia; Frinting: ot they; but they enlightene 
Minor, naturally connected with the Persians| the world by persecuting Faust as a sorcerer. 
and the South of Asia, were ready enough to| Did they in vent the Telescope, or perfect As- 
embrace a religion built of the fragments of tronomy? ‘They persecuted Galileo for call- 
yn — of — Persia and — The ug pot po bye — eosin the = 
thinking men of all nations were glad to ex-| ble, had called it flat. id they invent the 
change a thousand gods for one—for the gods | mariner’s compass, the microscope, the steam 
ofthe Grecian Mythology had become little | engine? These are things which ameliorate 
else than names—and that absurd creed, al-! society and better the world. But religion 
ready generally ge tg: a we — : any . arg - . 
ly exchanged for another, which, at the worst, | ie plain factis, that in the dark ages, Re- 
only held to three gods. The Epicurean was | ligion was ignorance, superstition, bigotry and 
gained over by Paul’s doctrine of universal | cruelty mingled; but that, as the world advan- 
salvation, and the resurrection of the body.—/|ced and ameliorated, it was necessary for re- 
ist we i S - | ligio ( ikewise; i . 
The Platonist was gained, ess Sa recog- | ligion to lo . like _ = it re in ap 
nised in his reveries the Trinity of Plato, and | pearance at east, mild, liberal, an concilia- 
something akin to the sublime nonsense of! ting. Religion of itself has no character. It de- 
that King of the Charlatans. Appealing thus | pends upon the nature and state of society. It 
to every sect ani class, the religion soon in- | is notreligion that liberalized the world, but the 
creased. It was not necessary, in order to re- | world that liberalized religion. The Chris- 








ceive it, to believe in any particular doctrines, | tian religion now, has become an entirely dif- 


because, by the books you can prove one thing | ferent religion from the religion of the Bible; 
as well as another. ‘To all this, was added and now, forsooth, it claims to have led, where 
persecution, the great cherisher of religions— | it was only dragged as a slave. 
and when the sect had become a powerful par-| Another common objection, or argument, if 
ty in the Roman empire, Constantine, putting| you please so to call it, is, that Infidelity 
himself at its head, obtained the imperia]| makes men unhappy, and in short, that it is a 
throne, and Christianity became the prevailing | doctrine which will do to live by, but not to 
religion, and the tyrant and murderer became|die by. Now, in the first place, I should 
a saint. think that no one could know so well whether 
One great argument, and one which has| Infidelity makes aman unhappy, as the Infi- 
been used so long that it seems to be almostan/|del himself. J have never had a gloomy 
admitted axiom, is, that christianity has en-| thought, arising from my belief—and I say 
lightened and civilized the world,——and this|it as I hopetolive. One simple remark will 
very argument has probably more weight with | settle this matter. It is, that no man or wo- 
the mass of men, than any other. Let us ex-/ man has ever been driven to insanity by the 
amine the matter. When the Augustan age} workings of infidelity, within the mind—while 
passed away, Literature and Science began| insanity growing out of religion, is an every- 
to decay, and there was a slow but constant/day occurrence. ‘To this simple remark, lan- 
decline, until the overthrow of the Roman em-| guage canadd nothing. Inthe second place, 
pire, and the overwhelming of every art and | it has been long asserted and believed, on the 
science by tlie eruption of horeds of northern | evidence of pricsts, that Voltaire, Hume and 
barbarians. Where was religion then? Did| Paine recanted. And it has been proven to 
it enlighten the world? For a time, the earth! be a base lie. Why do we not sce men re- 
lay struggling in blind darkness; and then by! cant? J have lest a Father and an Uncle, 
the operation of the same causes which brought! both of them stern Infidels. They did not 
(zreece from barbarism to refinement, did light! recant, although one of them, weeks before he 
begin todawn on Europe-—and what part or Jot diced, had the certain prospect of death before 
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him. Ihave seen other men die without re-| Paine resided, or among his numerous friends, 
canting. Why should infidelity be gloomy? | who could testify to the same fact. Med. de 
There is nothing dreadful in the idea of beiug| Bonneville, who was unremitting in her atten- 
immediately resolved into our component} tions to him, knew nothing of it. [is visiting 
parts, and forming new combinations—being | acquaintances found him as cheerful as they 
thus continually a part of this undying nature. | hed ever known him. No one, in fine, knew 
ButI can conceive of'a death which micht be! of his extreme herror of conscience but his 
horrible—to stand on the brink of Death, and | nurse, and she but at the bidding of those who 
look downon the dark ocean of Futurity, into) would have itso.* ‘The following, from “A 
which you, an etegnal being, are about to leap. short narrative of the later period of the life of 
You have no certainty that you are not to be! Thomas Paine,” written by Waiter Morton, 
eternally miserable, because you may have | Esq., one of his executors, is to the point: 

been perfectly moral and just, and still be un-| “In his religious opinions he continued to 
regenerate. As you have decided without ev-| the last as steadfast and tenacious as any sec- 
idence on faith, you know that you might} tarian to the definition of his owa creed. He 
have been mistaken; and there youstand in aj never indeed broached the subject first; but to 
ters who came to 


quivering agony of doubt and horror. I can jintrasive and inquisitive visi 
imagine a worse death. I can imagine a pious | ty him oa that point, his general answer was 
Christian, sure of heaven, watching his wife, |to this efiect: ‘My opinions are before the 
his irreligious wife, while she breathes her} world, and all have an opportunity to refute 
last, and while he supposes that he knows that | then ifthey can; I believe them unanswerabie 
she will sink to the regions of torment. Ima-|truths, and that 1 have done great service to 
gine both upon their death bed. Imagine him| mankind by boldly putting them forth. I do 
with the mighty love of a husband, dying, | not wish to argue upon this subject. TP have la- 
with the prospect of only seeing his wife tiere- | bored disinterested|y in the cause of truth.’ — 
after, writhing in eternal fire. Great Spirit of I shook his hand afier the use of speech was 
the Universe! the deepest horror which thou gone, but while the other organs told me sufii- 
couldst inflict, could not equal this. ciently, that he knew me and appreciated my 
PROMETHEUS. _ aliection, his eyes glistenced with genius under 











( Concluded in our next.) the pangs of death.” 
The Rev. Dr. Mildollar visited Paine in 
For the Western Examiner. his last moments, ‘Miserable man,” said the 
BrograpmicaL SKETCHES OF EMINENT LinE- Doctor, “do you not know that he that be- 
RAL WRITERS. lieveth not shall be damned!” Paine replied 
THOMAS PAINE. in the negative, and very properly requested 
‘Concluded from'page 96.) him to leave the house. JInan account of this 


We come now to consider the alleged re-, affair which has been made public, Paine is 
cantation of Thomas Paine. It was prophe- invested with a large black stick, with which 
cied by the enemies of mental freedom | he threatens to beat ihe Dr’s brains out! Rath- 
that Paine would recant; and therefore, it was er a difficult task, we should think, for a man 
necessary after his death, to create an impres- | who was on his death bed, unless it be, as we 
sion that he did recant. ‘Those who are ac- more than suspect, that the Dr. was of 
quainted with that disposition to misrepresent the seft-dcad wibe. Another divine, Dr. Fel- 
facts so peculiarly christian, can easily per- | tus also visited him; but being a man of sense, 
ceive that the transition from the prophecy to he was received politely, and went away grat- 
its fulfilment was easily made. Accordingly , ified by his visit. He found Paine communi- 
we find that a nurse who had attended Mr. -cative and soctal, and disposed to converse on 
Paine in his last illness, a Mary Hinsdale almost any subject except religion. The im- 
afterwards proved to be a most unprincipled mediate cause of Paine’s death, was a pu'mo- 
defamer of the dead—was induced to state, nary abscess, and though he suffered extreme- 
that for some time previous to his death, he ly from his malady, he was cheerful and com- 
was the subject of the most extreme mental Municative to the last. 
torture—that he would cry out in hissleep for! Of ‘Thomas Paine’s merits as a_ political 
mercy onhis soul, and pray that the God he ‘writer, there is but one opinion among the 
had rejected (Paine was a devout Deist!) would | friends of liberty. ‘No publication,” says 
pity and forgive his sins. Nor did it seem) Gordon, ‘thas so much promoted the spirit of 
strange to those who were so ready to believe) ~~ RNR ee 
what they wished to be true—that this Mary’ 
Hinsdale should be the only individual, ciiher | 





*For a detailed account of the baseness of this Mary 
Hinsdale, in getting up this and another recentation, 


. gai a S* twe refor the reader to an article in the N. York Corres- 
among the members of the family in which’ pondent, Vol. 1, p. 7. 
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indepe ndeney as Common Sense. “Noih- | 
ing” says Ramsay, “could have been better | ¢ 
timed than this performance.” His cher ved 


tions, throughout, breathe the purest spirit of 
patriotism. 
Of his religien we need say but little. All| 


who have read bis powerful works, the “Age! © 
of Reason” and the “Examination of ihe 
Prophecies,” can testify to his merits as a po- 


Jomieal indeed have read. 


saan en ee ann ‘ , 
writer—and few 


hese works without being thereby either very 
much shaken ta their faith in Chirisuanity, ol 
ade converts to lits p rinciples entirely. His 


natural goodness of heart, ea wiy led him to a 

uisbeiiel of the Christian Religion. He says, | 
‘from the time [ was capable 
idea and acting upon i by 
doubted the truth of th 
thought 
know which it was; butIv 
about seven or eight : wade we 
sermon read, upou the red 

of God. After the sermon ene nd > f re 
volted at the recollection of y 
it Was tome aserious retic 
theidea IT had, that God was te 0 good to ae 

such an action, and also too almighty to be! 
under the necessity of doing it. 

Ot his private worth, thes ‘re are tesiimontals 
enough on record. Lesides his magnanimous 
atteinpt, while a memier of the National Con 
vention, to save the life of 
at the imminent risk of his own, 
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which show the man in his true character.— 
A member of the convention, a countryman of 
Paine’s, bad struck him a severe blow, at a 
meeting, which was considered an offence a- 
guinst the whole assembly, and was punisha- 
ble with death. Paine, however, instead of 
taking vengeance on the aggressor, interceded 
for him, got him liferated, and supplied him 
with the means of returning to England. 

He wasalways charitable to the poor (says 
Joel Barlow, ) bey ond his means; a sure pro- 
tector and friend to all innaiinin in distress, 
that he found in foreign countries; and he had 
frequent occasions to exert his infleence in 


protecting them during the revolution in 
france. His writings will answer for his pat- 


riotism, and his devotion to what he conceived 
to be the best interest and happiness of soci- 
ety. 39 

Barlow, in his letter to Cheetham (from 
which the foregoing is extracted) alluding to 
the intimation of that writer, that it was only 
the errors of Paine of whieh he was in search, 
uses the following lang: lage: 
The writer of his hfe who should dwell « 


the se to pics to » the exclusion of the great and 


not knew him; the bo« a might sell: but it would 
jonly 
t| ~ future 


utif the present writer should give us Thom- 
— to in all his character. as 7 
s Paine 4 , bi au DIS Cilaracter, as one 
of the most benevolent and Cisinierested of 


= ’ ° r ’ 
mranKihhd, ¢ 


tion, e 
ane ithe vreatest breadth of thought; if this i 
ce of bivzraphy should analyze his literary t 
bors. and rank him, as he ought to be rank- 1! 
ed, among the brightest and most undeviating i] 
luminarics of the age in which he lived—yet ! 
with a mind assailable by flattery, and receiv- 4 
‘ing through that weak side a tincture of vanity : 
hich he was too proud to conceal; with a \ 
mii id, though strong enough to bear him up, i | 


and torise elastic under the heaviest hand of 


1 , 
Onpypres 3100, yet una wie to ci 


the French King) 
vas the! 

2 ° . * ~ ! 
means of rescuing an Englishman from the | 
hands of the exe cuiioner, under cireumst: inces | 
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traits of yer real character, might, 
‘ble of the age, who do 


danule 
ndeed, please he 


teud to render the truth more obscure for 
biographer, than it was before.— 


idowed with the clearest percep- 
an uncommon share of original genius, 


idure the contempt 
of his former friends and fellow-laborers, the 
rulers of the country that had received his first 
an id greatest services—a mind incapable of 
looking dowa as it ought, on the rude scoffs of ‘ 
z ‘ir imitators, a new generation that knows 

lin not.” “If vou are disposed, and pre- 

pered to write his life thus entire; to fill up the 

picture , to which these hasty strokes of out- 

line give but . rude sketch ‘with great vacui- 

tics, your book may bea useful one.”’ 


With the followin 1g extract from a well mer- 
ited eulogium on the character and writings of 
Thomas Paine, by Solomon Southwiek, we 
close our remarks: 9 

“Had Thomas Paine ever been guilty ofany 
crime, we should be the last to eulogise his 
memory. But we cannot find that he ever a 
was guilty of any other crime, than that of : 
advancing his opinions, freely, upon all sub- 
jects connected with public liberty and hap- 
piness. ***** Had he been a Grecian or a 
Roman patriot in olden times, and performed 
the same services as he did for this country, 
he would have had the honor of an apotheo- 
sis. ‘The Pantheon would have been opened i 
to him, and we should at this day regard 
his memory with the same veneration that we 
do that of Socrates or Cicero. Bur posTeri- 
TY WILL po nim Justice. ‘Time that destroys 
envy and establishes truth, WLLL CLOTHE HIS 
MEMORY IN THE HABILIMENTS THAT JUSTLY BE- 
LONG To IT.” 
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( Communicated. ) 

the 17th ult. Mr. 
Harpending L»q. 


Dirp—In this citv, on Tuesday 


Harpending, sou of A. 


of Caldwell county, Ky. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
“Impartialist” in our next. 
‘Common Sense,” on the authenticity of the | 
Pentateuch, is on file, and shall appear | 
soon. | 

The recent favors of our Carthage friend 
have been received. We shall avail our- 
selves of them as soon as a press of matter 
will allow. 

**Philo’s”” valuable articles have not been 
overlooked. He can furnish the proper ex- 
cuse for our apparent negligence. His arti- 
cles will not spoil by keeping. 

“W. C. B’s’ favor, dated at Buffalo, N. 
Y., isat hand. We shall make room for it 
soon, perhaps in our next. 

We must decline publishing the verses of 
**R.”—they are too prosaic. Should he think 
proper to confine himself to prose altogether, 
his articles will be acceptable. Le is a much 
better logician than poet. 

While | upon the subject of poetry we would 
remark, that unless our correspondents fully | 
approve of their effusions themselves, they | 
would oblige us by withholding them. We | 
are confident thata little attention of this kind, 
would be the means of saving the feelings of 
many a writer, and the world forsooth, from | 








much unmeaning jingle. Poets, ourselves, | 
we do not profess to be; but we are of a tem- 
perament sufficiently poctical to appreciate 
good poetry when we meet with it, and to des- 
pise bad. Perhaps it is for this reason that 
we have taken up with the idea, that outrages 
against their ladyships, the Nine, are gener- 

ally wilful, and deserving of the severest rep- 
rehension. We were once much pleased with 
the remark of a friend, who, when requested 
to trace some lines in an Album, replied, ‘1 
aim not a poet, and my respect for the divine 
art forbids that I should profane it by writing 
doggerel.” By the way, were scribblers gen- 
erally so considerate, bums would better de- 
serve their name. 

As to the mere jingler of fashionable verse, 
we hold him in utter abhorrence! What could 
be more dissonant to the lover of natural poet- 
ry, than three-fourths of the so-called poetry 
of the day—images which have no original in 
nature—words that convey no definite ‘idea to 
the mind, and sounds destitute of sense? A 
thorough reform in this department of litera- 
ture is needed, and itis to be hoped that those 
who are qualified for the task, will look to it. 
A literary harrow should be instituted, which 
would spare no creeping thing within its path. 








We find the following “awful” affair going 
the rounds of the orthodox papers, afid trans- 
fer it to ous columns——conscious as we are, 














that each grave contained 100 persons, and 


\dug over to bury its inhabitants! —supposing , 


.a lesson to human pride, to human vanity, am- 


that all such calculations have a a directly bene- 
ficial influence in leading men to reflect upon 
the absurdities of the popular superstition: 
Awful Calculation —**An ingenious, au- 
thentic and valuable statistical work published 
a few years since, states that the number of 
inhabitants who have lived on the globe, a- 
mount to about 36,627,8 428,275,075,846. This j 
suin, the writer says, when divided by 3,095,- 
(0, the number of square leagues of land on 
this surface of the globe, leaves 11,320,698,- 
732 persons to each square league. There 
are 27,864,000 square miles of land, which 
being divided as above, gives about 1,314,- 
522,676 persons to each square mile. Let the 
mile be reduced to square rods, and the num- 
ber, he says, will be 1,853,173,500,000, which 
being divided as above, gives 1283 inhabitants 
to each square rod, which rod, being reduced 
to feet «1d divided as above, it will give about 
5 porene to each square foot of terra firma on 
the earth. Let the earth be supposed to be 
one vast burying ground, and according to the 
above statement, there will be 1283 persons 
to be buried on each square rod, capable of 
being divided into twelve graves, it appears 


the whole earth has been one Aundred times 


they had been equally distributed. 
What an awful, overwhelming thought! what 


bition! What a lesson to the infatuated being 
who has centered all his hopes and affections 
upon the evanescent pleasures of this truly 
transitory life!”’ 

The foregoing may truly be said to ‘knock 
at the door of what it does not say.” Each 
grave to contain one hundred persons! Awful 
indeed! awful to that absurd of all absurd doc- 
trines, the resurrection of the body. Let us 
suppose the number here mentioned, to have 
been deposited within the narrow vault. Al- 
lowing six feet as the average depth of each 
grave, there will be left a little more than one 
cubic foot of earth for each body! What then 
becomes of the residue of matter, and whence 
is it to be obtained at the day of judgment? 
The question admits of but one solution, and 
that is fatal to the doctrine referred to. Mat- 
ter, though indestructible, is continually put- 
ting on new forms. The body interred to-day, 
may have imparted, a year hence, much of 
its substance to surrounding matter. Animal 
matter may thus become vegetable, and by re- 
composition in the body of an animated being, 
again animal. ‘These are plain facts, but they 
are entirely overlooked by our theologi- 
ans. “The simple, undeniable fact, that 
'feach member of the human family has an 
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immortal soul, there will be more souls In eter- 
nity than material bodies, strikes at the very 
foundation of the Christian religion—and a 
departure from the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body, be it remembered, is a departure 
from Christianity as it existed in the primi- 
tive ages, and does not alter the case. ‘The 
single absurdity of supposing that the particles 
of matter forming the body of any particular 
individual—which perhaps have been before 
organized in a thousand various forms—in the 
animal and in the vegetable—may have minis- 
tered to innumerable intelligences, each per- 
haps claiming the attribute of soul—the idea 
that these particles will be again arrayed in 
the form in which they may now exist in a 
particular individual, is of all absurdities the 
greatest, and ought to be suflicient of itself, 
to overthrow the whole fabric of Christian im- 
posture and superstition. 

But to waive the foregoing difficulties, and 
to suppose, for the sake of argument, the ne- 
cessary remarshalling of matter preparatory to 
its flight to another world—the idea next sug- 
gests itself, how is this maiter to get there?— 


This, we maintain, is a common sense consid- | 


eration, and one worthy our serious atten- 
tion. 

It may beargued that the laws of gravitation 
could be reversed by the power that caused 
them. Weill grant it. Should this rever- 
sion relate but to the orb we inhabit, bodies 
would, it is true, be repelled. But whither 
bound? Must they not come within the at- 
tracting power of some other orb in a certain 
space of time, to which of course, as they had 
been repelled by an opposite one, they would 
be attracted? 

But, it may be replied, the reversion of the 
laws of nature might be universal. True, but 
that would increase the difficulty; for in that 
case, bodies would be repelled again, and a- 
gain; and thus driven round the universe, re- 
pelled by every orb within whose sphere they 
passed, they would wander on without hope 
or possibility of rest, and could never, never 
getto heaven! Such, to immortalists are the 
poor consolations of philosophy! 


POPULAR LOGIC. 

A correspondent solicits our remarks upon 
the following extract, taken, he informs us, 
from an article in the “Shepherd” of a recent 
date. Whether he looks upon it as a master- 
piece of argument, or merely wishes to see its 
discrepancies exposed, we know not; but in 
either case we are willing to give it our atten- 
tention. 

To his suggestion thata regular reply to 
the arguments contained in the series of arti- 








cles (*“T'riumph of the Gospel’) from whicli 
the extract ts made, would be useful, we have 
to reply, that we would readily undertake the 
analysis were the arguments condensed and 
fairly stated; but as to wading through’ such 
a mass of rubbish as the **Triumph,” for the 
purpose of exposing its shallow sophisms, we 
cannot in justice to ourselvesand readers, con- 
sent to do it. Whatever selections our cor- 
respondent may think proper to make, we will, 
if he requests it, comment upon. 

‘‘T believe sir, answered the Father, that a contrary 
conclusion should be drawn, and that it would be more 
just. I would say: since there are so many false mir- 
acles, there must be some real ones: if there are reli- 
gions which have pretended to miracles to establish 
their authority, there must be a true one that has a just 
claim to them. Fer false miracles are only an im- 
itation of true ones, as false religions are ouly a copy of 
the true one, as false prophecies suppose those which 
are divine; in fine, as commonly, what is pretended, 
supposes what is real. Otherwise man would be in 
want of a model upon which to frame their inventions, 
andas Pascal says, if nothing ofthis existed, it would 
be impossible for man to imagine it, and for others to 
believe it. Thus it appears to me, that far from con- 
cluding that there are no true miracles, because there 
are many evidently filse, there must be necessarily 
' some true ones, and that the latter alone can have been 





| the cause of the forged,’’ Ke. &c. 

The positions here assumed cannot be sus- 
‘tained, or if sustained, would prove too much: 
they would destroy the pretensions of Christi- 
|anity to being considerd the true religion. 
| Since there are so many false miracles, 
i there must be some real oncs.”? This is mere 
‘assumption. There are always pretenders to 
|necromancy and witchcraft, therefore, accor- 
'ding to the foregoing argument, the fact of 
| their pretending to a knowledge of the Black 
Art, proves that there are those who really 
possess that knowledge. Whillour religious 
friends point out in what particular the anal- 
ogy is not exact? 

From the rest of the argument it would seem 
that all false religions are copies of the irue 
religion. Now even a miracle could not make 
Paganism a copy of Christianity; and in this 
ithe argument proves too much. It shows that 
| Christianity cannot be the true religion, whrle 
| there is a false one of older date, since that 

which is a copy cannot precede its original. 
Pascal’s remark is appropriate. We know, 
land the world knows, that aacient religions bore 
a striking resemblance, in essentials, to Chris- 








| tianitvy—therefore, if these are false, Christi- 


anity is soin common with them, as they pre- 
ceded it. 

Because there are numerous religions, at- 
tested by miracles, &c., it seems that one of 
them must be considered the true one. Let us 
adduce a parallel. There are numerous claim- 





ants to the inheritance of ap estate. Tt may 
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be that no one of these is the lawful heir.— 
But according to the rule adopted, some one} 
of them must be the true beir. Now he that, 
has, or is thought to have, the greatest pre- | 
tensions, must be vested with the property, | 
though the legitimate heir be not among the | 
number. 

Further. Numerous slips of paper, pur-! i 
porting to be the notes of a banking institu- 
tion, which, in reality, has no existence, are 
presented to a broker with a request to de- 
cide upon their genuineness. Many, perhans | 
all, are obviously spurious; but the judge, 
of paper money Getermines, from the cir- 
cumstance that these purport to be cenuine: 
that there are others realiy so! Such is the, 
logic which sustains the popular religion. 


' 
' 





{?The Philadelphia Liberalist republishes our ex- | 
tra of the Ist April, (with a sligut alteration of its | 
motto) ‘‘By Request."” We know not by request of 
whom, but at any rate he has our thanks. £n passant 
we would remark, that the ‘‘Cogitations of a learned 

Soofi,”’ published in his paper of the 3ist May, should 
have been credited to the Western Examiner. 





A COOLER. 
The following singular comparison was recently | 
drawn by a celebrated revivalist, ata ‘‘di acted” 40 | 
days meeting, some where down east. We find it in | 
a communication to the Editor of the Liberal Advocate. | 
Take it for all in all, it is a rare specimen of original | 
conception, to say nothing of the rhetoric: 
“Oh ve heli-bonund sinners! the ‘ye isa bot and awful, 
awful oll prepared fr you! Why, ifa temporal iur- 
race was ueated seven times hotter thar nits usual heat, 
and God should take your imimortal soul from hell ee 
put it into that furnace, Oh, sinner, what a change!-— | 
You would —ves, dont think strange, you would have | 
an ague-fit in five minutes.’ 
i DUCATION, 
Education is the greates', yea, the only safe- 


ay t. ? 


gi uard of liberty. Wi} was there ever aco: 





ry wh ere t! le COMMON “people were uniform- | J 


. | 


ly uneducated, inwhici they werenot slaves! 
It isa natura! consequence of ignorance, that 


it should take its opinions upon trust, and it] 
always sets up for itself some idol to worship. 


dun oe } 
A community of ignorant and uneducated men | 


is not capable of self-government. .The hands! tho 


of sucha people are not strong to hold their) 
liberties, and they clic le »away frdm them before 
they imagine them to be in danger. ‘The 
shock comes. ‘The vy awake—and they are 
slaves, tied hand and foot, er chained to the 
chariot of power. Whenever the loud voice 
of war shall be echoed from our hills, and des- 
cend into our peaceful valleys; when this na-| 
tion shall be arraved in different armies under 
hostiic banners, it wil] be because d 
and ambitious men have taken advantage of; 
the ignorance of the peuple. Even now it) 
she scem that the fiery eross had paseed 


esigning 


mig 


over the land, and it behooves us to see if we 


are not in fault, and to guard agaist a more 
perilous time. It should be the first object of 
every free community, that every member of 
it should know how to read and write. Let 
every child in the land be educated, and the 


‘trumpet tongue of freedom will find an echo 
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Pay as you go and keep from small scores. 
a a a a | 
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The Western Examineris published in 
City of St. Louis, on the Ist and Lith of 
every month, at the low price of One Dollar 
— Fiity Cents per annum, payable in ad- 
ance 
eae \gents, or others, by forwarding $10, 
will be entitled to eight copies. 
(-3°The triends of liberal priaciples through- 
outthe Uniea, are respectiuily requested to 


accept the Agency of this paper, and aid us in 


‘procuring subseribers, 

{3 Communications, post paid, may be ad- 
dre: ssed to the **E:dilurs of the Western [zam- 
trer, St. Louts.’ 








